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AN ATTENUATED WONDER. 
There’s Life in the Old Man yet. 
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MR. KELLY’S YELLOW DAY. 





Mr. KELLY appears to be having his Yel- 
low Day. Surely his political skies seem de- 
cidedly off color. The hopeful blue has given 
place to the despondent saffron. The nomi- 
nation of Mr. McKeon was dose enough for 
one campaign, but to swallow the slating of 
Tim Campbell,—really, Mr. Kelly’s fortitude 
is heroic. Such contritior and change of 
heart would suggest brigh.r days for Tam- 
many, were it not for the fact that there are 
allegations in some quarters that Mr. Kelly is 
engaged in a very still hunt, and that he is not 
so reformed as he looks. 


A DRY SUBJECT. 





Le pecheur etend ses filets pour les faire 
secher. What else can he do with them? 
The veteran seine-drawer accepts the situation 
and waits. He knows how it is himself. No 
one can fish without going to the water, and 
of late there has been none when we got 
there. To the devotees of the art piscatorial, 
whether for sport or livelihood, the continued 
drought has been everything but ‘‘ a consum- 
mation devoutly to be wished.” We all re- 
member how— 

‘« Simple Simon went a-fishin’ 
For to catch a whale— 
All the water he had got, 
Was in his mother's pail.” 

Lucky idiot! He had at least what might 
be termed the phantom of satisfaction. Even 
that (as our artist more than hints), is at pres- 
ent denied to the active skirmisher with bob- 
line, sinker or drag-net. Yet, with its many 
discomforts, the long dry spell has had its 
quizzical presentments and compensations. 
While the local politician, leagued with insa- 
tiable contractors, sees his chance for the big- 
gest kind of pipe-laying, the directors of the 
‘‘Grand <Acrial Highflying Transportation 
Company” cannot water its stock. The fam- 
ily umbrella is invested with all the dignity of 
repose, and finds rest for its aching ribs. Am- 
phibious monsters, deprived of their natural 
element, wave ceremony and breed consterna- 
tion as they stalk through the affrighted land. 
Nothiag of an aqueous quality distinguishes 
the alligator, now-a-days, except his crocodile- 
tears. The succulent cod and the saline 
mackerel are in lofty favor. Juvenility is 
agreeably surprised at a creamy taste to the 





lacteal. Milk is at last cheaper than water. 
Turkish and Russian baths are deserted for 
the champagne immersion. The needy maul- 
stickist discards his unsalable sketches in 
oil, and paralyzes the connoisseur with a price 
he dares to ask for an ordinary water-color. 
The man wholikesto see his wife nicely dressed 
at trifling expense inwardly chuckles at the 
good excuse he has for nd¢ buying her that wa- 
tered silk. Old Aquarius blissfully dozes in the 
center-field of imagination, and the raging ca- 
nal is locked and counterlocked, until the water 
god shakes off his drowsiness. THE JUDGE 
regrets to see Jupiter Pluvius a dejected pris- 
oner in the (dry) dock, and wishes him a 
happy release, and quick return to his wonted 
occupation. Let him drop consolation from 
the clouds upon those that thirst for the juices 
thereof. May his Gracious Majesty be ere 
long permitted to once again rain over us. 


HUMAN BEINGS vs. HORSES. 





THE Lorillards have said, it is said, that 
they would sooner lose a million dollars than 
submit to the just demands of the five hundred 
poor working girls who went out on strike 
because of the oppression of certain of the 
foremen who ‘‘bend the pregnant hinges of 
the knee, that thrift may follow fawning.” It 
does not seem possible that men like the milli- 
ionaire Lorillards, who are such admirers and 
generous breeders of horses, could entertain 
sentiments like these. They pay the highest 
prices for their horses and for their trainers. 
They receive the tenderest care, and their 
physical development is of the highest con- 
sideration. Can it be that they think more of 
horses than they do of the men, women and 
children who work for them for paltry wages? 
They would not stint their horses in any par- 
ticular, neither would they see them oppressed 
by trainer or jockey, and yet they allow the 
brutes who have power from them in their 
tobacco factory to abuse and tyrannize over 
beings whom men not so deeply in the horse 
business generally love, or at least respect. 
Coupled with the splendid reputation they 
have as rearers, trainers, and protectors of 
horses, shall it go forth that they are the op- 
pressors of working men and women—that a 
lovely, though lowly, girl is of less consequence 
in their eyes than a filly? Monopolies are 
bad enough, Heaven knows, but the tyranny 
over and indirect robbery of poor girls can 
only be regarded as an excrescence upon 
such a monster, and if men .occupying the 
place in the world that the Lorillards do can 
afford to indulge in such contemptible prac- 
tices, it is about time the said world knew it, 
especially those who chew and smoke and 
snuff. 


THEN AND NOW. 





Ir is amusing to note the difference in the 
tones in which the press speak of Arthur now 
that he is President, and those which they 
used when he was removed from the Custom 
House. Then, according to these thunderers, 
he was a grievous sinner; now he is a para- 
gon. Then he was an enemy to the welfare of 
the country; now he is to be its savior. in 








1878 he was, in the minds of these wiseacres, 
little better than a public plunderer, a barna- 
cle attached to the keel of the Ship of State. 
In 1881 he is its trusted pilot, who will skill- 
fully direct its course. Of a truth, the whirli- 
gig of time brings about extraordinary changes 
of opinion. Is Mr. Arthur more trustworthy, 
now that his powers are so much larger, than 
he was when in a minor office? Has he been 
the subject of a moral metamorphosis from a 
state of desperate wickedness to a condition 
verging on perfection? Why, then, this change 
from abuse to adulation, from contumely to 
flattery? No poison was deadly enough for 
the tips of the darts:which in 1877 and 1878 
were showered upon his head. Now roses 
are strewn before his steps, and every- 
thing is altogether lovely. If partisan pique 
and malice had not prompted unwarranted 
abuse in the’ past, there would be less to be 
taken back and apologized for now, 

We have space but for a single illustration 
of this phenomenon, which we take from the 
‘editorial column of The World, for October 
29th, 1877. We select The World because 
it has of late been particularly gracious to the 
new President. 

“<The World,” Oct. 29, 1877. 


“And the head of the great port of New York, 
wherein two-thirds of our customs revenue is collected, 
defies the chief officer of the revenue, who is the Presi- 
dent. On such a theory of civil service, good govern- 
ment is impossible, and no one knows this better than 
General Arthur.” 


"RAH FOR SAMMY. 





Yes, there’s life in the old man yet, and 
his ‘‘bar’l” is just as potent in the party as 
ever it was. Every now and then we hear 
about his being on his last legs; that he is too 
feeble to bother with politics any more; that 
he has made his will, and intends to devote 
the few remaining days he may have on earth 
to serious meditation. But, anon, up bobs 
old Sammy, smiling and serene, with strength 
enoug? -- support his ‘‘ bar’l” and the Demo- 
cratic party on top of it. Long live Sammy! 
for we shall miss hif when he goes. 


ONCE upon a time the Louisville Courier- 
Journal was moved to print this that follows: 
‘‘There are American newspapers that actu- 
ally steal the paragraph that accuses them of 
stealing. It is enough to make a penitentiary 
blush. 





THEY have captured Herat, 
Do you marvel thereat? 





THE JUDGE knows a Broadway lawyer who 
is always behind time, and yet he hasa tower 
clock right in front of his office. 





‘*PICTURES at auction.” Did you? Well, 
THEJUDGE picked his from a fresh lot of goods. 





A Gossip never bleeds at the nose. She 
works her jaws too energetically. Sure pre- 
ventative. 





Ir is said that the divorce business is very 
low at present. We had an idea that it al- 
ways was low. 
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JERSEY JANE. 





[HISTORICAL NoTE.—The fact is not generally known that 
while the late Thomas Campbell was ** Hohenlinden ”’ for repu- 
tation the sun-browned grandsire of the writer of the following 
stanzas was hoein’ corn for a living.) 


At Coney, when the sun was low, 

I trod the sands with Cousin Joe, 

And watched for treacherous under-tow 
Of ocean rolling terribly. 


But Coney saw another sight, 

When rocket flash illumed the night, 

And made the beach almost as bright 
As silver shining lustrously. 


Then came the boat from Rockaway, 
To landing make at Brighton quay— 
It was the big ‘‘Columbi-a,” 

With side-wheels paddling steadily. 


We safely reached its upper deck— 

Of standing room the barest speck— 

My summer toilet went to wreck, 
While Joe kept swearing savagely. 


Arrived at home, I simmered down 

Beneath Mamma’s portentous frown; 

She gazed upon my draggled gown 
And ’gan her sighing heavily. 


November winds now shrilly shriek, 
And Coney’s sands are bare and bleak; 
I’ve had malaria for a week— 
So ends my paltry parody. 
—ERRATIC ENRIQUE. 





THE ROUND TABLE CLUB. 


BY BOB JUMP. 


IN spite of that hen story which Joe Bung- 
whacker had told, as recorded last week, he 
bobbed up serenely the next evening when the 
club met, and when some of the members ral- 
lied him on it, he got indignant and offered to 
bet a million dollars that he could prove that 
the story was true, for all he would have to 
do would be to send for his uncle John. 

Hans Lusher, the German who kept our 
club room in order (we always called him the 
steward of our club house), laughed heartily, 
it will be remembered, over Joe’s story, al- 
though he never saw the point of it until 
another German who had heard it translated 
it into his native language, after which he 
laughed continually, but made terrible work 
of it when he attempted to tell it to others. 

He was trying to repeat the story to one of 
his customers when I entered. He said: 

‘*Dot hen she lay some eggs und sed: 
pimeby, puddy gwick some chigins come 
hatch, und dot man he gife dem chigins to 
anoder hen dot hafe a family alreaty righd 
avay.” 

‘* Well,” said the listener, ‘‘ what of it?” 

‘Don’d you see?” asked Lusher, who some- 
how thought he hadn’t got the story exactly 
right. 

**No, I'll be hanged if I do,” 

‘You mus be a tame fool. Don’d you see 
dot hen make some chigins ?” 

‘* Well ?” 

“Dot man he gife dem chigins to anoder 
hen all der dime like id vas her own.” 

‘* Well ?” 

‘“‘Und dot hen she geep dem chigins;” and 
here he seemed stuck, and his listener began | 
to edge away; ‘‘und dot odder hen she lay | 


some more eggs und hatch some more chig- | 
ins.” 





‘‘Well, what the deuce of it, if she did? 
What are you giving me?” demanded the 
customer, sharply. 

‘*Don’d you see? Dot odder hen she keep 
layin’ some more eg’*s und mage some more 
chigins——” 

“‘Oh, go to the devil!” said the man, walk- 
ing out of the place in disgust. 

‘‘ Dot mane is a tame fool,” said he, turning 
to me,  ‘‘He can’d see noddins,” and as I 
perfectly agreed with him, so far as his rela- 
tion of Joe’s story was concerned, he appeared 
to feel better, and took a glass of beer all 
alone by himself, while I moved on to meet 





the members of the club who had assembled | 


around our reserved round table. 
The boys were all there, as before stated, 


and Frank Snicker had just begun a story; | 


Ned Tumble had been reading an account in 
one of the evening papers about a young girl 
whose hair had turned gray in half an hour 
while on board a burning steamer, and from 
that the conversation began to turn upon the 
subject of the effect of fear, fright, and sorrow 
upon some people, and especialiy their hair. 

And this was just where Frank was coming 
in when I joined them. 

‘*T don’t take stock in any such nonsense,” 
said Tom Smith; ‘-and I doubt if any one 
veritable case can be shown.” 

‘“T believe it,” said Jim Bubble. 

‘*¢ And I know it to be so,” said Frank. 

‘¢ How do you know it?” demanded Tom. 

‘¢From my own observation.” 

‘¢ What!” cried several. 

‘¢ A mule.” 

‘What about the mule?” 

**T'll tell you.” 

‘¢One moment,” said Ned Tumble. ‘‘ Here. 
Hans, some more lemonade ; Frank is going 
to tell us something about a mule.” 


‘Ish dot so! I bade you dot I pring dot re- 
freshmend und hear dot sdory,” replied Hans, 
gathering up the glasses. 

‘Tt has been a good while since we have 
heard a mule story, so go ahead,” said I. 

‘<This is not a mule story exactly,” replied 
Frank. ‘They were doubting the fact that 
fright will turn the hair white—and I was 
about to give an illustration which came under 
my own observation.” 

** Good enough !” 

‘¢ Well, here’s a whack !” said Joe, raising 
his glass. 

‘*How!” we all ejaculated, and Lusher 
laughed, for that word ‘‘ How” of ours always 
tickled him. 

‘Well, fellows, here is the point I propose 
to make in favor of the theory that fright will 
turn the hair white. My father owned a 
mule.” 

‘‘Oh, mule!” we all sighed, and Hans 
laughed again, because he thought that was 
something funny. 

‘‘That mule had been an army mule. He 
had served allthrough the war, and had kicked 


'more wagons and niggers’ heads to pieces 
_ than any other of his kind bearing the brand 
| of ‘U.S.’ 


At the end of the war my father 
bought that mule to work on his farm. He 
killed three hired men the first season ; broke 
four wagons; kicked two mowing machines 


_ into old junk ; ruined two plows and a harrow, 





and kicked out the side of the barn to get 
fresh air. Well, my father felt a trifle dis- 
couraged. It wasn’t a profitable animal be- 
cause of the life insurance premiums which he 
was obliged to keep up on his family, but still 
he had hope that the mule would outgrow his 
coltish propensities. However, he finally shut 
him into a strong barn-yard to cool off and see 
the error of his ways, and one day there came 
up a tremendous thunder storm. It blew the 
barn down; the lightning struck every fence 


| post for a mile around, including those com- 
| posing the barn-yard fence where the mule 


was confined ; it struck him in the heels, but 
made no impression; it burned off his tail, and 
made things lively all around the farm. Well, 


| sir, after the storm my father went out to see 


how the mule had stood it, when he found that 
the old rat-colored rascal had turned as white 
as the driven snow. Fact!” 

‘¢ G-racious!” 

** Wonderful!” 

‘‘That settles it.” 

‘* But it is true,” added Frank, 

‘* How much will you take of that yarn, 
Joe?” 

**T'll go the tail.” 

**T’ll take the hoofs.” 

**T’ll go an ordinary thunder-storm.” 

‘And I'll chip in for one of those fence 
posts, but no man living could take it, mule 
and all,” added Ned Tumble. 

‘Some more refreshment, Hans!” chirruped 
Jim; and amid a jovial laugh, the story was 
washed down, 

‘Dot vos der funniest sdory efer I hear,” 
said Lusher, laughing uproariously. 

And so the evening wore away, laughing 
over the mule story and the comments that 
Hans Lusher made upon it. 


[THE END. | 





IT is about now that the comic oyster winks 
with his pearly shell and laughs inside of him- 
self in anticipation of the fun he will have at 
some coming church or Sunday-school festival. 


Swimming around all alone in ten gallons of 


soup, boss of the whole thing, and not liable to 
get caught by hungry ladlers. But it’s tew 
bad. 


ONE of the serious effects of the drought in 
New York is the raise in the price of milk. 
We heard that the Commissioner of Public 
Works had shut down on builders and other 
extravagant users of water, but we had no 
idea that it would raise the price of milk four 
cents a quart. 


To the enforcers of the gambling laws. 
Why not go for actors, they play for money. 





Goop often comes out of evil. Through our 
late bereavement the American Eagle seems 
to have discovered a long-lost and strawberry- 
marked brother in the British Lion, and it is 
well. 


It wouldn’t be a bad idea for somebody to 
invent a pump to be used at political meet- 
ings, to ‘‘draw up” resolutions. Where is 
Edison? 
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Our Original Norristown Budget. 
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A HANDSOME female lobbyist says a woman’s 
tears, in five minutes, have more effect upon 
the average Congressman than four hours’ ar- 
gument.. This may be true; but with the 
average Congressman wind is a more common 
motor than water. He is so averse to water 
that he won’t drink it unless it is strongly di- 
luted with whisky, to destroy its deleterious 
effects or something. 


THE YORKTOWN CENTENNIAL. 


A REvIsED Bit or History ror Youna READERs. 

THE centennial ceremonies which have just 
ended at Yorktown, Va., celebrated an event 
that occurred one hundred years ago. The 
rumor that they were held in honor of the 
British sympathy and mourning exhibited in 
our recent national sorrow is a weak invention 
of the enemy. Centennial celebrations, my 
young readers, invariably take place one hun 
derd years subsequently, bu’ we live in a fast 
and progressive age, and a few years hence 
we may witness centennials celebrating events 
only ten years old. The most depressing fea- 
ture connected with a celebration of this char- 
acter is the ‘‘Centennial Ode” written for the 
occasion. Thousands of persons who were 
born with their natures brimful of poetry would 
rather have one hundred centennials in one 
year without an ode, than one centennial in a 
hundred years with an ode. 

Cornwallis, who commanded the British 
troops at Yorktown, was considered the ablest 
English commander the Revolution had pro- 
duced. In those days the morning newspa- 
pers were not edited by military strategists, 
as they were during our own Southern diffi- 
culty, eighteen years ago, hence Cornwallis 
reaped all the honors. His military achieve- 
ments were not overshadowed by the superior 
knoweldge of war displayed by the newspa- 
per general. This was very fortunate for 


Cornwallis, but he was eventually scooped, 
| allthe same. ‘‘Scooped,” my young friends, 
means that he was bounced—compelled to 
light out, you know. 

Before reaching Yorktown Cornwallis un- 
dertook to fortify Old Point Comfort, but find- 
ing the Old Point uncomfortable, he pushed on 
to Yorktown. He must have been pretty sick 
when he reached there, for history says he at 
once began to ‘‘ throw up”—fortifications. 

While Cornwallis was felicitating himself 
upon his successful maneuver in eluding the 
Federal troops, whom he supposed were be- 
sieging New York city and planning the over- 
throw of Boss Kelly, George Washington, 
who, as some of my youthful readers may re 
member, didn’t resemble an official bulletin to 
any great extent—and yet, as remarkable as 
it may appear, was not a newspaper man— 
George made a strategic move southward and 
treated the British commander and his men to 
a surprise party. Not one of these modern 
surprise parties, you know, where the to-be- 
surprised party is apprised of the intended 
surprise a week in advance—but a genuine 
surprise, such as you would undoubtedly ex- 
perience if you were to find a bright silver 
dollar, and upon attempting to expend it 
for a toy pistol, be told that the coin was coun- 
terfeit. 


Washington reached Lafayette’s camp at 
Williamsburg on September 14, 1781, and 
on the 28th the American and French troops 
moved forward to the investment of Yorktown. 
And it was the best investment for this country 
that they could have made—better than an in- 
vestment in six percent. Government bonds. 

The game laws one hundred years ago, my 
little friends, permitted the shooting of Hes- 
sians all the year round, and nearly every day 
the Federal soldiers would go gunning in the 
vicinity of Yorktown, and come home with 
their game-bags full. 


American and French balls were given the 
Britishers, which made ’em waltz around pretty 
lively, and precipitated quite a racket. Corn- 
wallis felt it in the ossified .portions of his 
anatomy—‘‘ in his bones,” you know—that the 
jig would soon be up, as Lord Bacon says. On 
the night of October 14th the British troops 
were overtaken by a terrible storm. The 
Federals stormed the British redoubts. On 
the 17th Cornwallis caade a sortie, but it was 
not a sort he could call successful. It was on 
this day that the British commander uttered 
those words which have become famous in 
American history—‘‘ Don’t shoot ; I'll come 
down.” On the 18th the British laid down 
their arms and took up their legs, and Ameri- 
can Independence was won—and _ insepar- 
able. 

This, my young readers, happened one 
hundred years ago, and you cannot be too 
grateful that Washington scooped in Corn- 
wallis. Had it been vice versa, you would 
have been subjects of England’s Queen, and 
some of you, perchance, would have called a 
horse a ’oss and an eel a h’eel. 

When Cornwallis surrendered, Yankee 
Doodle embarked in the Republic business in 
earnest, working twenty-four hours a day; 
and the Continental Congress resolved that a 





On the evening of October 6th a series of 





monument should be erected on the field 
where the decisive blow for American Inde- 
pendence was struck. The corner-stone of 
this monument was laid on the 18th ult.—a 
phenomenal piece of quick work—for monu- 
ment building. By judicious management, ex- 
tra hours of labor, and a Congressional ap- 
propriation every five years, the monument 
may be ready tounveila century hence. We 
shall see. 

Our country, we may add in conclusion, 
evinced a very forgiving disposition in in- 
viting‘ John Bull to come over and view 
the ground where his troops got licked. 
‘* Licked” is a Greek word, my young read- 
ers, meaning everlastingly whacked. But 
John Bull didn’t come over. -He had other 
engagements. To the invitation he replied, 
‘** Not this Centennial—s’mother Centennial.” 
We suspect he is too busy arresting ‘ sus- 
pects.” BAN. KRort. 

Two Ohioans quarreled recently over the 
possession of a hog, and one stabbed and 
killed the other. These family broils fre- 
quently culminate in tragedies. 


A RICH old Pennsylvanian, named Counter- 
sine, has a pretty daughter of sweet eighteen, 
and all the young men in the neighborhood 
want the old man to give them the Counter- 
sine. But he’s on his guard, and understands 
their tactics, though it may be safely pre- 
dicted that an engagement is imminent in 
which her heart will be carried by storm. 


‘*THE man with the iron jaw” had a pain- 
ful experience while traveling in Maine. A 
practical joker induced him to attempt to 
pronounce the names of a couple of lakes in 
that State. He got over Lake Mahokukagug- 
mimwskoughliwsk with merely a sprain of the 
facial muscles, but when he attempted to 
wrestle with Lake Hokamoksquittamugger- 
skmouttgkgwstillsmuggeruskiggi, his iron jaw 
was fractured in eleven places. 


‘*SomE chromos go through thirty-one pro- 
cesses before they are finished.” And some 
chromo-peddlers go through almost as many 
processes before they are ‘‘finished.”’ Being 
kicked off the front stoop is one of the most 
painful of the processes, but the operation 
brings out a warm tone on their cheeks. 


A NEWS item says oil of cinnamon will de- 
stroy mosquitoes. And so it will; but you 
must first catch the mosquito, tie a brick to 
its neck, and immerse the insect in a bucket- 
ful of the oil. The remedy is so simple that it 
is strange it was not discovered earlier. 


MOTHER SHIPTON’s,year has not been such a 
bad year, after all. The failures, drought, tor- 
nadoes, forest fires, assassinations, and Amer- 
ican comic operas have been terrible enough, 
but the world is full of compensations. No 
less than fourteen patent medicines, warranted 
to cure liver complaints, have been introduced 
since the year opened. A medicine that will 
take the kinks out of a man’s liver, and make 
it as good as new, is a more valuable dis- 
covery than a score of $200 comets. 
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THE STORY OF A BLACK EYE.—In Six Panos. 


Young Flotsam, going home to his country boarding- 
house in the dark, runs against a tree, and gets a prize 


chromo under his right eye. 








‘“ WASER kinder times night’s yis ter come 
home ? Aren’t yer ’shamed of yershelf? Hic!” 
a& man was overheard to mutter to himself, as 
he reeled along the street the other night to- 
wards his home. He had probably heard 
those questions before, and expected to hear 
them again soon. 


THE small boy with a sled and old-fashioned 
skates watches another small boy waltzing 
around on a pair of roller skates, and derives 
his only satisfaction at this season of the 
year in making up snoots at him, and as we 
heard one of them say the other day, ‘‘ Yer'll 
want to swap them old machines of yourn for 
a cigar butt ter keep warm with while yer see 
me scootin’ round here bimeby, when ole Ven- 
nor gets ahold of ther weather agin.” 





























Next morning he meets a friend on the boat. FRIEND: 





COLONEL ROCKWELL wants Congress to take 
out the inside of the White House to get rid of 
the vermin. Well, we have heard of a man 
who burned his barn to get rid of the rats. 
It is said that Mrs. Hayes caught a bedbug 
with the monogram ‘‘J. M., 1818,” cut in 
handsome letters on his back. The story may 
seem improbable, but Mrs. Hayes is a pious 
woman, and Professor Mahaffy declares that 
when he visited Greece he had the honor of 
being bitten by the same bugs that practiced 
phlebotomy upon Pericles, and distinctly re- 
membered how thin and watery the blood of 
Plato was. 


‘‘Wuy, grandmother, I don’t drink any- 
thing to speak of ——” 

‘Well, Reuben, all I know is that no man 
ever had a red nose without coming honestly . 











“* Ran against a tree, eh? Ha! ha! ha! A tree a 
with five limbs, eh? Ho! ho! ho!” by it. 
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MEETS ANOTHER FRIEND ON BROADWAY. 
* Ran against a tree? 











HE ARRIVES AT THE SORE. 
lst CLERK—“ Ran agaist a tree? He! he! he!” 
2ND CLERK—“ One of them fighting oaks, eh?” 
ist CLERK—“ Say, which got the best of it?” 
2ND CLERK—‘“ Oh! it was a tree, honest, eh? a kinder 
licknumfighty, I suppose—anyway, stick to it, stick 
to it.” 


Human nature can stand it no longer, and young Flotsam 
asserts his manhood. 





| 


| 


you? Some trees are mighty vicious; I’ve been at- 
tacked by trees myself. He! he! he!” 
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EnTER HEAD oF Frru.—“ Jt appears to me, young gen- 
llemen, that you must be all boarding ina forest 
somewhere.” . 


Young F. is not quizzed any more about his black eye. 








It is hoped that Hannibal Hamlin in no 
moment of forgetfulness will brandish his red 
bandana at his initial bull-fight in Madrid. 
The consequences of suddenly leaving the fu- 
tility of a blue swallow-tail pinned on with 
brass buttons, in case of attack, might jar 
the old man into resigning his commission. 


THE Irish servant girls are threatening to 
Boycott the Herald, and an old Dutch friend 
of ours says, ‘‘ Boycott, they'll do it !” 








A LITTLE son of an evangelical clergyman 
‘¢ wished that he could die and go to heaven.” 
“Why?” asks his grandmother, feeling that 
he is getting too good to live. ‘‘’Cause I want 
to get some of the pennies I’ve been giving to 
God.” 


LorRD LORNE says the Princess is delighted 
with Canada. Yes, we always thought so. 
Don’t seem to want to leave it at all, dear, 
good girl ! 
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Sure the tree didn’t run against | Heapor F.: ‘“ Ran against a tree? 





MEETS THE HEAD OF THE FIRM. 
Humph!! Well, 
take care of yourself—yorng men can’t be too care- 
ful about trees.” 








It is now fashionable for the female ‘star ” 
of a traveling theatrical company to have her 
portrait inserted in the advertisement. The 
principal feature of such portraits is the ex- 
aggerated hat worn by the star. The feather 
which wurmounts it shows histrionic talent of 
a very high degree; the wreath of flowers 
and ribbons evince clever elocutionary powers, 
while the poetical manner in which the hat is 
worn tip-tilted over the left ear leaves no 
room to doubt the actress’ ability to person- 
ate the leading character in the best play 
ever written. Genius even flashes from every 
hair in her bangs, and if the star doesn’t 
draw a full house it must be attributed to the 
fact that the ink with whick. the portrait is 
printed is of a very inferior quality. 


THEY say there is a dearth in the Servant- 
Girl market in this city. We have thought so 
for a long time, having noticed fewer hairs in 
the average boarding-house butter than there 
used to be in flush times. 


A DUTCHMAN saw an electric light the 
other night for the first time, and after looking 
at it five minutes without speaking, he finally 
asked if it was gas. Somebody said yes. He 
looked at the wires leading to it for a moment 
and then said: ‘‘Dot vos der smallest bipes 
for so much light dot efer vos seen, I bade 
you.” 
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A SONG OF CHILDHOOD. 
(After Tennyson.) 


Darnty little maiden, whither would you wander? 
Whither from this tenement, this home where father 
dines? 
‘* Miles and miles away.” said the dainty little maiden, 
‘* Down among the hen-coops, cabbages, and onion- 
fields, 
Carrots, and turnips, and sweet-potato vines.” 


Dainty little maiden, whither would you ramble? 
Whither from this lofty flat, this mansard room of 
ours? 
‘« Miles and miles away,” said the dainty little maiden, 
‘* Down among the toadstools, the marshes and the 
screech-owls, 
Thistles and briars and delicate sunflowers.” 


INCLINED THAT WAY. 


A STORY FOR BACHELORS. 


BY “BRICKTOP.” 








Yes, Toft McGudgeon concluded to answer 
the letter signed ‘‘ Madge” out of about fifty 
that he had received, and this without read- 
ing more than half a dozen of them. 

He belicved in a divinity that shapes our 
ends; he also believed more or less in first 
impressions, and as the reading of this par- 
ticular answer to his ‘‘ matrimonial” had im- 
pressed him so favorably, he resolved to at- 
tend to it first, believing that there was some- 
thing more than ordinary in the frank writer 
thereof. 

And, indeed, he wasn’t sure after all but 
that would be the best way to manage the 
business ali through, provided this one did not 
fill the bill—that is, to commence to open and 
read again until some particular letter struck 
his fancy, and then follow it up before reading 
any more. 

Tom Tripper and the salesmen in the store 
where McGudgeon was and had been em- 
ployed so long, noticed on Wednesday morn- 
ing (the day appointed for the meeting at the 
Astor House) that the old bachelor came to 
business looking remarkably spruce, and that 
he wore a red rose in the lappel of his coat, a 
thing they never observed on him before. 

There was a breath of Jockey Club to be 
caught from his clothes if you passed within a 
yard or two of him, and yet he wore the same 
frown and unsociable look that was habitual 
to him. 

But the young fellows about the store would 


wink at each other and take turns in going | 


near the desk where he was at work, for the 
purpose of finding out how good he smelled, 
and then comparing notes upon it, and specu- 
lating regarding the probable cause of this 
unwonted expenditure of luxuries usually only 
indulged in by beaux. 

Tom Tripper would have it that the old fel- 
low had found a ‘‘mash” somewhere, prob- 
ably on the route from his boarding-house to 
the store, while the others made other sugges- 
tions, none of which were right. 

Fifteen minutes before eleven McGudgeon 


put on his hat and left the store without notic- | 


ing any one, although they all noticed him, 
and Tom Tripper—the son of the proprietor 
and the only one of them, with the exception 











of the old bookkeeper, who had the right to 


| go and come at will—resolved to find out, 


if possible, where he was going, so he leisurely 
followed him. 
Once out of the store McGudgeon walked 


| with elastic strides towards the Astor House, 


some half a dozen blocks away, but taking the 
red rose from his buttonhole just before reach- 
ing there and holding it in his hand so as not 
to have it seen. 

This was a part of the tactics he had re- 
solved upon trom the first. Tom Tripper had 
opened his eyes regarding the answers to mat- 
rimonial advertisements; giving him at the 
same time a specimen letter that he had writ- 
ten for the purpose of having a ‘‘ racket,” ‘as 
he termed it, and McGudgeon at once began 
to fight shy lest he might get caught and un- 
wittingly answer the letter of some male joker, 


which might not only ruin his prospects of 
getting a rich wife, but his probabilities of 


peace thereafter at the hands of heartless 
tricksters. 

On that account he resolved to see first of 
all whether ‘‘ Madge” was at the appointed 
place, wearing a white rose upon her breast, 
as she had agreed to do, and if so or not so, 
he would retain the advantage of being un- 
known, and without the emblem which was 
to distinguish him, he could survey the field at 
his leisure and in safety, for above all things 
in the world that he shrank from, being ridi- 
culed and laughed at he dreaded most. 

Going into the famous meeting place, with 
palpitating heart and doubt in his mind, he 
first went to the office of the hotel, where he 
looked carelessly over the register, as though in 
search of some name that might possibly be 
there, and to gain time to conquer his agita- 
tion; to brace up, so to speak. 

To tell the truth, he felt both flustrated and 
sheepish, and he wanted a little rest before 
facing the unknown music that might be in 
store for him. 

Then after taking a toothpick and glancing 
at the clock, he sauntered toward the open 
door of the ladies’ parlor. His old tough 
heart thumped under his vest as he glanced 
into the room. 

Yes, there at the south window stood a 
lady wearing a white rose conspicuously upon 
her breast! 

Her face was turned partially away from 
him, and he could not see exactly how young 
and comely she was, but he saw enough at 
one hasty glance to convince him that she 
was far from bad-looking, and possessed a 
plump round figure, encased in well-fitting 
garments. 

This was enough, but he stole one more 
glance, and then walked down the corridor, 
where he placed the red rose in his button- 
hole again, after which he walked back and 
nervously entered the parlor, marching di- 
rectly towards her, hat in hand. 

She turned and started, but instantly recoy- 
ering herself, she said ‘‘ Bachelor ?” 

‘*Yes; have I the pleasure of addressing 
‘Madge’ ?” he stammered, bowing politely to 
her. 

‘*You have,” and she held out a plump, 
well-gloved hand, which MeGudgeon took 
tremblingly. 

‘*T am delighted to meet you,” but the cold 





old fool never so much as squeezed her hand 
a bit. 


‘*AsIam to meet you. Whata beautiful 
day it is, Mr. McGudgeon.” 

He started and looked at her. 
him ! 

‘** And how queer that we should met in 
this way, isn’t it ?” 

‘¢J—JT—you—you have the advantage of 
me,” he stammered, as he grew red in the face. 

‘Ts it possible you do not know me, Mr. 
McGudgeon?” and she let go a cheery little 
laugh that somehow struck him as_ being 
rather familiar. 

He looked at her curiously but inquiringly. 


She knew 





| she know him? 
| he put his big foot into it at the very outset? 





She was wholesome to look at, but how did 
Confound the business, had 


‘‘Look again,” said she, smiling sweetly; 
but he was so dreadfully confused that he 
would not have known his mother had she 
been before him. 

‘*7—I—hbe good enough to——” 

**Can it be possible! Well, I suppose you 
are not used to seeing me dressed, but you 
certainly ought to know your landlady,” said 
she, laughing. 

‘What!’ and McGudgeon fell back into 
'a chair, seeming to be utterly prostrated 
by the blow; all broken up. 

** Didn’t you know me?” 

‘‘N—no, I'll be hanged if I did,” said he, 
| gazing at her wildly, and his first impulse was 
to fly the place. 

And no wonder he did not, for her forehead 
was nearly covered to the eyes with a bang 
of blonde hair—more utterly utt and blonde 
than the rest of her capillaries—and art had 
lent a blush to her cheeks, and India ink had 
fringed her eyes, while carmine had made 
her lips rival the cherry, and altogether she 
-was wonderfully gotten up, which, of course, 
nearly disguised her completely, to say noth- 
ing of the girlish pitch of her voice and the 
altogether lardy-dah style of her general 
movement. 

‘*But who would ever have thought it was 
you who advertised for a wife?” she said, 
finally. 

‘And who would have thought that you 
would have answered it?” said he, deprec at- 
ingly. 

‘*Why not, pray? Why should I not wish 
for a companion as well as yourself?” 

McGudgeon groaned. 

‘But of course I had no idea that it was 
you,” she added, half apologetically. 

Toft McGudgeon would have given the only 
thousand dollars he had in the world if he had 
never met her, either as a landlady or asa 
candidate for matrimonial honors, but what 
was to be done, was the conundrum that his 
spirit now wrestled with. 


‘‘And yet I trust you are not offended,” 
she finally said, throwing a measure of pathos 
into her voice. 

‘Oh, that is—why, certainly not, you are 
not to blame, of course, but ” and he 
hesitated. 

‘But what, Mr. McGudgeon?” she asked, 
looking tender'y into his eyes. 

‘* Well, you see I have an object in getting 
married,” he managed to falter out. 
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Country Marp—Now, them clothes what that New York gal slings just | 
Hanged if I don’t try some of ’em myself. 


suit me, they do. 


She tries them with the above effect. 





WT 


“IMUM, 


Calf 


| MoTHER OF NG Mam, (calling)—Say, 


EXPERIMENTIN 
you, Sal, be you goin’ to miik them cows, to-day ? 








‘* Yes, of course, and so have I.” 

‘*T want money.” 

‘¢ And I do not fill the bill?” 

‘‘ Well, so far as money is concerned, of 
course you do not, but that shall not make 
us enemies if you say nothing about this mis- 
take.” 

‘Indeed, you may be assured I shall not,” 
she said, with just a little bitterness in her 
tone. 

‘¢Very well, I must hurry back to the store, 
for I have been gone too long already,” and 
rising he rushed from the parlor, pulling his 
hat well down over his face, and leaving her 
to her own reflections and guidance home. 

Under ordinary circumstances she would 
have laughed, for she was rather a jovial wom- 
an, but look what time it had taken,. and 
what art to enter for. this conquest! She. was 
mad, 

As for Toft McGudgeon, he figuratively 
clubbed himself all the way back to the store, 
where they saw him enter and return to his 
double entry, looking as black as a frost-killed 
potato vine. 

Meantime Tom Tripper had seen and over- 
heard enough to put him on the right scent, 
and when he returned to the store he told 
some of the salesmen about it, and together 
they laughed to their heart’s content. 

‘¢ Who would have thought it ?” 

The vote was that nobody would. 

‘¢ And he got my letter among others!” 


But the laugh that went with this part of 
Tom’s joke was rather turned upon himself, 
for he had apprised McGudgeon of what he in- 
tended doing, and had even read him the let- 
ters which he sent in answer to his advertise- 
ment. 

‘‘But I'll have some fun out of this racket 
yet,” he exclaimed. ‘‘ Onlythink of his meet- 
ing Mrs. Wax, his landlady, by appointment!” 
and then they all laughed again. 

‘¢ Both looking for mates and money !” 


“Yes, and you ought to have seen them 
when the old hen threw up her feathers and 
discovered herself. Ha, ha,ha! It was a 
study for an artist. But I know an old girl 
who can work him to the queen’s taste. She 
is looking for a husband, anyway, and to hear 
her tell it, she is worth a million, at least. 
You fellows just wait awhile.” 

Meantime McGudgeon went about his work 
in a-dazed sort of way, never hearing the 
laugh the clerks were indulging in, and that 
night he took dinner at a down-town res- 
taurant because he did not wish to face his 
landlady, after which he sought the solitude of 
his room, where, after a long think, he finally 
took out the remaining letters he had received 
in answer to his advertisement for a wife, and 
began to run them over slowly. 

Finally his eye rested upon one that some- 
how arrested his attention, and, drawing a 
sigh, he drew his knife and slit the envelope. 


[T0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


It is rumored that among the uncared-for 
pictures in the Ducal Palace and the Academy 
of Belle Arti in Venice have been found -Car- 
paccios, Tintorettes, Giorgiones, Giovannia 
Bellinis, Palma Giovanes, and Vivarinis—all 
‘¢old masters.” The belief that these pictures 
were painted by the artists named is based on 
the fact that no one has been able to tell 
whether they are portraits, marine views, or 
battle-pieces. Whenever a painting is found 
in Italy, so defaced that it is impossible to de- 


termine whether it is a piece of floor oil-cloth © 


or a fifty-cent chromo, they call it an ‘‘old 
master,” value it at $40,000, and let it go at 
that. 





For goodness sake, what does this mean ! 
A saloon keeper in this city advertises for 
‘‘a man to cook.” Can it be possible that 





hog and sich has run short ? 





THE dignified merchant sat in his back of- 
fice, smoothing his gray chin whisker, hum- 
ming a snatch of an old-time melody, deeply 
enjoying a reverie of the past. Suddenly the 
alarm on the money-drawer jingled. He 
started and caught one of his trusted clerks 
helping himself to shekels. He didn’t call for 
a policeman, but took the young man into his 
office and loaded him with advice: 

‘‘ Young man, you have aspirations, I see; 
but you don’t work them right. When you 
reach for other folks’ money, always cut the 
connections. Don’t sound the signal. I’ve 
had a great deal of experience. To be a cap- 
italist you must make a very still hunt.” 

Six months after, when the merchant bal- 
anced his books, he missed $2,500, his clerk, 
and his daughter. The young man had lived 
up to the advice. 





EUTHANASIA SMYTHE stood on the front 
step of ‘the palatial residence of her papa. 
The .autumn wind was blowing around the 
corner, flickering the richly yellow gas-light, 
causing wavy shadows on the walk. “’Tis 
past the.hour;of the tryst,” murmured she, 
as the blast whisked her two-dollar-and-fifty- 
cent crimps from her forehead. ‘‘ But he will 
not prove false tome. Not this eve——” 

Just then the mellow accent of voices fell 
upon her ear, almost crushing that organ to 
tenuity. There was a strange familiarity 
wafted in those voices, and she strained her 
eyes eagerly in the direction from whence came 
the mellowness. On‘ the next door-step, in 


loving attitude—oh, horrors! as she looked, | 


a gust of wind blew a white felt hat to her 
feet; name ‘inside, ‘‘ Algernon.” She could 
read no more, bat with one mighty bound she 
was beside him with her bruised heart burst- 
ing for vengeance. "Twas some other Alger- 
non. Her own fondest came in sight, just in 
time to save his double from premature bald- 
ness. 
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THE JUDGE. 








THEATRICAL BRIEFS. 


May it please Your Honor: 


Receiving solemn assurances from individuals whose 
credibility it would be impossible to doubt that what 
purports to be a comic performance i3 nightly enseted 
at Haverly’s Fifth Avenue Theater (so-called because 
it is not within a quarter ofa mile of Fifth avenue), I 
made up my mind to take corroborative testimony in 
person. I have to report that on the production of a 
dollar and a half I was received with great cordiality 
by the affable gentleman in charge, and was conducted 
by an usher (with shoes which were distinct!y: audible 
in the Brower House across the way) to a seat in the 
very front row. -I devoted all my energies to the iden- 
tification of the. performance as acomic one, but, in 
spite of my assiduity, am compelled to reserve my decis- 
ion for at least a‘week. The evidence in support of the 
allegation that ‘Our Bachelors” is indeed a comedy 
consists of the following duly enumerated circumstances: 

(a) The two principal performers who appear in it, 
and who sustain the most considerable parts in it, are 
popularly categorized as comedians. In the absence of 
positive testimony to the contrary, therefore, it is reason- 
able to suppose that they, at least, believe themselves to 
be comic, and that the same hypothesis is entertained by 
several spectators of their performances. It is, in other 
words, prima facie evidence of the comic nature of the 
play that it is enacted by persons popularly, if errone- 
ously, recognized as comedians. 

(+) The comedy theory is also supported by the fol- 
lowing exhibits during the evening: (1) a red wig, bald 
at top, with a bunch of crimson hairs on either side, 
a notoriously comic device; (2) three desperdte strug- 
gles; (3) a torncoat; (4) twelve puns of assorted sizes 
and values; (5) several broad grins on the faces of the 
principal performers, justified by no basis except an 
extravagant enjoyment on their own part of their own 
humor; (6) a shrill squeak; (7) a constant grunt; 
(8) the occasional use of the word ‘‘ damn.” 

(c) It is constructive evidence that if the two princi- 
pal performers, Robson and Crane, were in reality 
playing a tragedy, while obtaining ‘money on the pre- 
text of producing a comedy, they would be at once sub- 
jected to criminal proceedings under the False Pre- 
tenses section of the New Code. 

These are the only grounds on which it is possible to 

‘entertain the theory that ‘‘ Our Bachelors” is a comedy. 

On the other hand, the undeniable fact that it is 
neither witty nor funny, nor anything but tedious, 
seems to be prejudicial to any hypothesis other than 
that it is a tragedy of the deepest dye. 

I shal!, however, commission a person of unusually 
robust constitution, to attend three or four more per- 
formances of the same, in order to supply myself with 
as convincing a basis as I van for my decision, which I 
hope to be able to render next week. 





In the case of Edwin Booth, charged with an indecent 
exposure of his own incapacity to play the parts of 


3 Hamlet, Othello and King Lear, I have to report that 


some measures of ex.reme severity will have to be em- 
ployed in the interest of the Bard of Avon. This 
Booth, according to general report, is an habitual 
criminal, in respect to disturbing and desecrating the 
literary remains of the late W. Shakespeare, Esq. He 
has been seen to publicly trample upon all the poetry 
and rhapsodic philosophy of Hamlet; he hax frequently 
been caught in the very act of deluging the fierce pas- 
sion of Othello with oral soap-suds; recklessly indif- 
ferent to the fact that several intelligert people had an 
eye on him, he has gone so far as to make open fun of 
the phantom-ridden Thane of Cawdor, and the brutal, 
insensate, unfeeling outrages which he has publicly and 
ostentatiously inflicted on the almost divine pathos of 
King Lear, have actually stung Colonel Tom Ochiltree 
to madness. I venture to recommend a permanent in- 
junction to be issued ex. rel William Shakespeare, 
Richard Grant White, The Dramatic Art, e¢ al. against 
this most audacinus and unconscionable offender. 
Papers can be served on hitn at the corner of Twenty- 
third street and Sixth avenue; by any infelligent 


| deputy sheriff, during the whole of next week. 


It affords me great pleasure to urge an extension of 
the time allowed to a performance known as the 
Strategists, at Haverly’s Fourteenth Street Theatre. 

- There has seldom been offered to the New York public 
a more diverting, a more innocent, or a more delightful 
entertainment. I beg to particularly recommend that 
all possible clemency and indulgence shall be shown 
one Polk, whose representation of the character of 
Jack Rutledge is, without exception, the cleverest piece 
of liglit comedy, so called, seen in this city for years. 

In re Augustin Daly and the Broadway Theater, I 
have to submit that during the entire season, the said 
Daly has given no proof whatever that he is the same 
Augustin Daly who at one time virtually controlled the 
American stage. ‘The original Daly, I have no hesita- 
tion in affirming, was a quick-witted person, with a 
keen eye for dramatic effect and an admirable judge of 
plays, . The pseudo-Daly, at present conspiring against 
the peace, purse and dignity of John Duff, Esq., would 
seem to bée an entirely different person. He apparently 
knows nothing ‘whatever‘about the public taste; is ut- 
terly- incapable of distinguishing between wit or. dra- 
matic effect and pointless~‘‘rot;” and, above all, instead 
of being’ the conductor, is actually the laughing-stock 
of the professivn to which he belongs. ___ 

This is strong prima facie evicence that the original 
Augustia Daly has curled up somewhere and died, and 
that the present wearer of his name and title is another, 
and very different individual. 

In the department of military jurisprudence, I find, 
on credible testimony, that Colonel Mapleson, of Her 
Majesty’s Operatic Brigade, entered New York on Mon- 
day evening last and threw out his first line of skirmish- 
ers, led by Sergeant-Major Campanini, late of the 
Garibaldian Army of Liberation. The engagement 
began with a wild performance of Lohengrin, Her 
Majesty’s troops standing poorly to their notes, and 
flying once in a while, panic-stricken, from the key. 
The orchestral battalion, under Signor Arditi, was in a 
state of open mutiny during the entire combat, while 
the chorus showed absolute cowardice under fire. On 
Friday night Colonel Mapleson rallied his forces and 
brought three new guns, of various caliber, into play. 
The first, Mile. Ferni, turned out to be a most effective 
piece of artillery, but the other two were small bores, 
and did no execution whatever. The orchestra and 
chorus, however, showed signs of improved discipline, 
and at the end of the week Her Majesty’s Operatic 
Brigade at least held its own against the small arms 
and blank firing of the morning newspapers. 

All of which is respectfully submitted. 

THE REFEREE. 


CHICAGO water has to be boiled before it is 
fit to drink. It is mighty inconvenient for a 
thirsty Chicagoan to have to wait in a saloon 
until the bar-tender boils him a glass of water, 
so he surmounts the difficulty by calling for a 
glass of whisky, which doesn’t require any 
cooking. The Chicago intellect is equal to 
any emergency. 








THE philosophy of success is unphilosoph- 
ical. The man with a teaspoonful of brains 
can make barrels of money, while the man 
with a barrel of brains always has his tea- 
spoonful of money bottom side up, spilling 
into the other fellow’s barrel. 


THE only satisfaction the Democrats appear 
to find in the elevation of David Davis is, that 
it gives the ‘‘fence” a great relief. 


OLD man Christiancy never amounted to 
much as a Senator or a Minister, but as an 
original social stink-maker he does very well. 


THEY say there is one million eight hundred 
thousand dollars of unpaid money orders in the 
U. S. Treasury. Why not take it to complete 
the Washington Monument? 


ONE of the most graceful things our army 
and navy ever did, after saluting their own 
and the flag of France at Yorktown, was the 
saluting of the flag of England. It said, *‘‘ Old 
sores are healed, and at Yorktown we caress 
the last scar made by war!” 


THOSE Old Testament fellows were a sort ot ~ 
‘* go-as-you-please lot of roosters. Quotation: - 
‘Thou shalt bestow thy money for whatsoever 
thy soul lusteth after, for oxen, or for sheep, 
or for wine, or for strong drink.” (Deut. xiv, 
26.) Nothing bigoted about that. 


JOHN Hay, the editor of the Tribune in the 
absence of Whitelaw Reid, is a man with a 
deep voice, in the Boston pitch. He says the 
way to pronounce Roths-child is rich-child. 


JOSEPH BECKER, the artist, is about to join 
the ancient order of Full Moons. His dyspep- 
sia has left him, and he can wear a regalia. 
Welcome, Joseph! 


GENERAL Hancock is fond of peanuts. 
When he goes to St. Louis, where he has 
property, the only way a man can detain him 
in protracted conversation is to buttonhole 
him near a-peanut stand and help him to eat 
the bivalves. 


THE more ‘‘ olive branches ” a man has, the 
more stock he takes in the original “plant,” 
his wedding fee. 








WHIFFS FOR CORRESPONDENTS. 


G. F. T.—Glad you like our first number. Think that insures 
its success, ’ 


BILL THE BUSTER.—Your poem is very good. True, it isa 
trifle slangy; but we admire such things, and shall use it to line 
our—waste basket with. Write again: there is a prospect of a 
rise in old paper stock, and small contributions are thankfully 
received. 


G. W. C.—How long a poem can we use? Oh, we are not par- 
ticular. Fifty or sixty cantos would be acceptable any time— 
to our office boy. 

Kit.—Your squibs are ‘first-class. Indeed, it is seldom that 
we meet with finer ones, and we use some of them in this 
number, only we thought it best to give the proper credit for 
them. 

J. B. C.—Certainly. Original things, which THE JupGE ap- 
proves, will always be paid for liberally. But don’t write with 
ared pencil; it keeps compositors still farther away from the 
Land of Promise. 


(Several questions—to be received—remain over until 
next week.) 
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THE SACRED FIRE. 
THE song-god gave me, in a golden caskit, 
The gim o’ ganius, set wid j’y an’ tears, 
That earth might be to me a flowerin’ baskit, 
Swingin’ wid fragrant music ’mid the spheres. 


An’ all the glory av the jewel’s glamin’ 
Sames in me heart to shine wid radiance rare, 
An’ all my nights are lit wid mystic dramin’, 
An’ all tue days are bright wid fancies fair. 


An’ whin I’ve ceased me earthly days o’ singin’, 
An’ all life's tale is told of j'y an’ pain, 

When to the shkye me sow] its way is wingin’, 
I'll bear it to the song-god back again. 

Brighter than diamond-dust or rich carbuncle 
Th’ gim-box flashes in a shtarry dance, 

But thin, oh, me prophetic sowl! me uncle 
Upon it not a sixpence will advance. 

—C. ©. Ss. 


POPULAR FARCES. 


OUR POLICE TRIALS. 





REPORTED BY ‘‘ ED.” 


Act II. 


Scene same as last week. Police Commission- 
er No. 2 upon bench. Extraordinary 
assemblage of politicians. A State Sena- 
tor, a Coroner anda Park Commissioner 
upon bench with Police Commissioner. 

Police Commissioner.—First case. Alder- 
man McQuirk against Officer Honest. Charge, 
unjustifiable arrest. Alderman, step up. Offi- 
cer Honest, do likewise. 

[Alderman McQuirk, glorious in his ampli- 
tude of striped shirt and scintillating in 
his profusion of diamonds, walks up. 
Officer Honest follows. | 

P. C.—Honest, what have you got to say? 

Honest.—About what, sir? 

P. C.—This charge. 

Honest.—Beg your pardon, sir; I haven't 
heard any charge. 

P. C.—That'll do. I guess I’m running this 
Court. You know what I mean. How did 
you come to arrest Alderman McQuirk? 

Honest.—But, sir, he is complainant. He 
should bear witness first. 

P. C.—Shut up. It’s a cold day, young 
man, when you can tell me what I ought to do. 
Now state your case. 

Honest.—A week ago last Saturday I was 
patroling my beat, when I saw a very dis- 
orderly crowd coming down the Bowery. 
They were grossly intoxicated, were insulting 
women, kicking over ash barrels, singing 
ribald songs and creating a general riot. I 
went up and asked them to desist. One 
gentleman, who I afterwards found out was 
Alderman McQuirk, told me to go stand upon 
my head. I quietly refused to, and then he 
said he would do it forme. He triedit. A 
fight ensued—I was beaten, my coat was 
torn, and I received severe injuries, but finally 
I was successful in dispersing the mob and 
arresting Alderman McQuirk. 

[Here a tall, portly gentleman arises. 
Everybody looks at him. He is the great 
lawyer, Wm. H. Fovwe. | 

Wm. H. Fowe.—May it please you, Com- 
missoner, J am engaged as counsel by Alder- 
man McQuirk. I desire to ask the officer a 
few questions. 





P. C.—Certainly. 

Wm. H. Fowe.—You say you saw Alder- 
man MeQuirk and friends coming down the 
Bowery. 

Honest.—Yes, sir. 

Wm. H. Fowe.—Which way do you call 
“down?” 

Honest.—Towards City Hall. 

Wm H. Fowe.—You are sure that is 
** down?” 

Honest.—Yes, sir. 

Wm. H. Fowe.—Well, I am sorry, sir, but 
you are wrong. Chapter twelve hundred and 
ore, section fifth, Unrevised Laws of the 
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Rear view of “ Step-Ladder ” Jim. 


State of New York, distinctly defines that 

going ‘‘down” the Bowery means going in 

the direction of Central Park. You will also 
find it so stated in the decision of the Supreme 

Court, in the case of ‘‘ Muddle against Pud- 

dle and Fuddle,” page 83. Commissioner, 

you note the officer’s first discrepancy. 

[The Commissioner nods wisely, and makes 
an elaborate note of the discrepancy 
upon a blotting-pad with a toothpick. | 

Wm. H. Fowe.—You also state, Officer, 
that they were insulting ladies. What insult 

did you see? 

Honest.—Mr. McQuirk stopped a respect- 
able working girl, and tried to kiss her. 





| Alderman and friends were singing. 


Wm. H. Fowe.—That was all the insult you 
saw ? 

Honest.—Yes, sir. 

Wm. H. Fowe.—And on that you base your 
charge. Commissioner, I can prove that the 
young lady was Alderman McQuirk’s cousin, 
whom he had not seen for ten years. They 
had been playmates in youth—mayhap lovers 
in olden years—what more natural than 
that the Alderman should, in the excess of 
his joy at seeing her, imprint a chaste kiss of 
affection and relationship upon her rosy lips? 
What could be more natural? 

[Police Commissioner says it was perfectly 
natural. He would probably do so him- 
self. Everybody laughs, including Police 
Commissioner, who, seeing the effect of 
his joke, resolves to send it to ‘*THE 
JUDGE.” } 

Wm. H. Fowe.—Mr. McQuirk, I believe, is 
also charged with kicking over an ash bar- 
rel, Are you sure it was an ash barrel ? 

Honest.—Yes, sir. 

Wm. H. Fowe.—Was it a metal or a wood- 
en barrel ? 

Honest.—I cannot tell, sir. 

Wm. H. Fowe.—You would not swear that 
it wasn’t a brass barrel ? 

Honest.—No, sir, because I did not examine 
the barrel. 

Wm. H. Fowe.—You see, Commissioner, 
the vagueness of the officer’s testimony. Six 
reliable witnesses will swear that it wasn't an 
ash-barrel at all, but a soap-box. And the 
Alderman kicked it over accidentally—owing 
to aslip of the foot. Now for the next of your 
charges. You say they were singing ribald 
songs. 

Honest.—I do, sir. 

Wm. H. Fowe.—Commissioner, do you call 
‘‘The Sweet By-and-By,” a ribald song? 

P. C.—No, sir. 

Wm, H. Fowe.-—That was just what the 
They 
had been to a funeral, to pay the last sad 
rites of respect to a departed friend. Natur- 
ally they felt cast down and reflective. They 


_ thought of the vanity of earthly things, of the 





inscrutable hereafter. Musing thus, the Alder- 
man softly hummed, as he wiped a tear from 
his eye: 

There's a land which is fairer than day, 

And by faith we shall see it afar. 


The others, carried away by their feelings, 
joined in the chorus. That explains the sing- 
ing. Yet this officer, petty despot of an hour, 
takes upon himself to term it ‘‘creating a 
riot.” As for resisting arrest, I hold any 
man should resist an unjustifiable arrest. 

Honest.—The arrest was not unjustifiable. 

Wm. H,. Fowe.—Pardon, it was. The Alder- 
man was honorably discharged the next morn- 
ing by the Justice, and you were reprimanded. 
Alderman McQuirk, will you please state your 
side of the case. 

Alderman McQuirk.—Me and Patsey 
O’Keefe and Shorty Burns and One-Eyed Hag- 
gerty and Jimmy the Chicken wuz a ram- 
bling home from a Dutch picnic—I mane a 
funeral—when—— 

P. C.—That will do, Alderman. There is no 
necessity of your witnessing. I consider the 
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case fully proved against the officer. (To 
Officer Honest.) It is brutes like you who dis- 
grace the police uniform. I will fine you sixty 
days’ pay, and recommend you for dismissal. 
[OrFiceER Honest fades sadly away. P. C. 
takes a recess of half an hour to crack a 
bottle of wine with the ALDERMAN, WM, 
H. FoweE and politicians. 
(CURTAIN. ] 


A Couple of A=sthetes on a Booth 
Evening. 


ARRAYING ourselves in our tight-fitting black 
frock-coat, our light pantaloons and white 
vest, and adjusting a white satin cravat, we 
donned our large new soft hat, drew ona pair 
of salmon-colored kids, and sallied forth re- 
cently for an evening with Booth. 

We arrived in good season, and selected a 
location to the entire satisfaction of our ex- 
acting nature. Waiting silently and medi- 
tatively for the rising of the curtain, though 
occasionally disturbed by violent nasal reports 
and irritating ‘‘a-hems,” we were suddenly 
attracted by the approach of two apparently 
leisure-loving younggentlemen. One of them 
wore one of those very flat, skillet like hats 
now so much in vogue, and a rather short 
coat, his shirt front being covered by a 
saffron-hued piece of neckwear. The other 
was tiled with a shape made of a dark-blue, 
blanket-like texture, pulled snugly down on 
his head, then partially turned up, with a 
crease running in the form of a circle round 
the crown, giving it the appearance of a bull’s 
eye, and plenty good enough fora target. He 
was also attired in a short sack somewhat 
scantier than his companion’s, and set off 
with neck-gear of a delicate pinkish purple. 
Their solitaires snapped in the gas-light. The 
canes tuey carried looked like huge, heavy 
lead pencils. Planting themselves directly in 
front of us, we made them a study, and they 
were evidently attracted by ourselves. 

The curtain at length arose, and the play 
was well under way, when we were entertain- 
ingly annoyed by the following conversation: 

**T really can’t see much in Booth,” said 
the taller of the twain; ‘‘ he’s too mechanical. 
He lacks the fire of genius. He’s a bore.” 

‘*Yahs,” responded the other, ‘‘he’s net 
up to my idea of a great impersonator of 
Shakesperian types of character by a vast 
deal, though, indeed, I have never seen one 
yet that has approached my private concep- 
tive ideal. Barrett, McCullough—none of 
them, in fact—not even the famed Italian, 
Salvini, realize it. They all seem not to 
possess that rare intuitive delicacy of dis- 
cernment so essential to a correct portrayal 
of Shakespeare’s creations. Oh, howI should 
like to have seen Garrick. I fancy that he 
would have appeased my cravings.” 

‘‘Yahs, they say he was really great; but 
those men do not exist to-day—they are of the 
past. A very ordinary looking audience here 
to-night. Such an audience deadens the ar- 
dor of an artist’s ambition—his intellect is 
grieved, so to speak.” 

‘‘The attendance is very inferior-looking | 
isn’t it? I see noone of any recognized 





standing. We seem to be alone.” 


The electricity by this time had taken effect, 
and although we very seldom smile, it caused 
the antagonistic forces of gravity and levity 
corked up in our jaws to clinch with such vio- 
lence that we exploded with’ bladder-like ef- 
fect, and immediately ducked our head. As 
we assumed an erect position, a broad grin 
might Have been seen disappearing from our 
countenance, which was met by a joint look 
of blank astonishment from our esthetic neigh- 
bors, giving way to one of stern rebuke. 

‘‘Tdiotic-looking monstrosity,” re-observed 
my tall friend. 

‘¢ Funny-looking fellow, isn’t he? Peculiar 
hatchet-like face, and such a nose! I sup- 
pose the performance is as much too superior 
for his intellect as it is inferior for ours. I 
don’t think he knows whether it is a farce or 
a tragedy. He, he!” twittered the other. 

‘*T suppose so. Ha, ha! Oh, my! He’s 
one of the unsalted.” 

**Come on, let’s get out. See who’s at the 
club. It’s a deuced bore here.”’ 

‘*Well, I think we'd better. I shouldn’t 
like to become embroiled with that fellow.” 

As they arose to go, we covered them with 
our eagle eye, which had a withering effect, 
and they piled out under the glasses of the 
whole house. 

We then took up the broken thread with 
the ‘‘ Bard of Avon,” and agreeably passed 
another hour or so, when we repaired to a 
neighboring eating-house for our coffee and 
chops. 

A half-hour later, accompanied by a cigar 
of delicate bouquet, we passed the ‘‘ White 
Elephant,” and were painfully impressed by 
the sight of our two friends being hurriedly 
injected into a ‘‘ keb,” under a heavy load of 
‘‘braundy punchez.” Their canes rattled 
against the windows of the coach, as the door 
was sharply closed behind them, and they 
were rapidly driven in the direction of the— 
unascertainable. 

We leave them to THE JUDGE. 

JUBAL GAUNT. 


BRIC-A-BRAC. 


bric-a-brac to work off their stock of Confeder- 
ate bonds. These chromos are in demand at 
two dollars per thousand. This is too cheap. 


Think of getting portraits of the leaders of the | 


late unpleasantness at so low a figure. Be- 
sides, they ought to be worth more than this 
as wall paper. Not only would a room pre- 
sent an esthetic appearance thus adorned, 
but there would be millions in it. 


AN ambitious youth in Brooklyn started a 
campaign paper on which he hoped to float 
himself and friends into office. It died after 
the first issue, being even unable to float itself. 


Too many cooks spoil the broth, and it is 
the same way with weather. Old Prob., Ven- 
nor, and one or two others have mussed and 
mixed things up terribly this year. Come to 
think of it, wonder if Mother Shipton’s proph- 
ecy has anything to do with this remarkable 
year of weather? 








THE CURRENCY QUESTION. 


BY FRANK BELLEW. 

Tus mutilated currency is getting quite a bor 

A holy dollar isn’t now almighty any more. 

You cannot find a taker 

In your butcher, or your baker, 

In your grocer, or shoemaker, 

Or in any kind of store. 

You are bucketed about with your mutilated dime, 

Your quarter, or your dollar, as though it were a crime 

To own a piece of silver which some too officious ass 

Has punched out of its recognized ability to pass. 

To get a holy coin ’s enuugh to make a fellow swear 

The great almighty dollar is a mighty mean affair, 

Yet still while sad, and savagely you cuss, and rip, and 
tear, 

There’s solace in your sorrow, consolation in your care. 

Though your butcher may deride you, 

Your baker look awry, 

Though car-conductors chide you 

With cold, vindictive eye, 

Though all the world may shake you and bounce you 
with a sneer, 

There rests this calm, consoling thought, it’s always 
good for beer. 


AGAIN the World’s Fair project comes to 
the surface, after every New Yorker of a sen- 
sible turn of mind had hoped it was sunk 
‘‘full fathom five” in the waters of defeat. 
Why its troubled spirit cannot rest we do not 
see. New York is World’s Fair enough, as 
it stands. The hotels are crowded, the streets 
are blocked with traffic, the city was never so 
prosperous. What have we to gain by a gi- 
gantic exposition, which might, very likely, 
prove a colossal failure? Nothing but the in- 
trusion of a mob of provincials in bad hats 
and faded dusters, with perhaps a slight boom 
in the soda-water trade. Let Boston or some 
other quiet town have the next World's Fair. 


WHEN are our friends, the cigar-makers, to 
make their next attempt for the liberation of 
Cuba? We have not heard from them for 
some time. The hated Spaniard still holds 
control over the island, and shows no apparent 
sign of surrender or abdication. New York 
has long been the center of operation for those 
who had in charge the American contingent 
of the Cuba Libre forces. The newspapers 


| used to be filled with accounts more or less 
Now is the chance afforded for collectors of | 


thrilling of their mysterious movements. But 
now we hear no more of the actions of the 
patriots, or the fulminations of committees. 
The Cubans are apparently biding their time, 
which truly enough does not seem the present. 


THE charge at Balaklava was wonderful— 
if Tennyson can be believed, and the charges 
at the Bridge of Lodi was something more 
than a ruction, if history is to be relied upon, 
but the ‘‘ charges” at Yorktown were at least 
fifteen dollars per day, which wasn’t a trifling 
matter either. ‘Rah for U. 8.! 


A STATEN ISLAND woman scours her tin- 
ware with the bright ideas she finds in the 
local papers. She has the dullest looking 
kitchen in Richmond county. 


Davip Davis may be a mass, but he can 
never hope to be a Mascot. 


‘© Ou, gruel fate!” a dyspeptic was heard 
to murmur over his plate of matutinal mush, 
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CONNUBIAL. 


‘‘ WHEN the waves are hushed and the winds are low, 
And the starry splendors of night are furled, 
And the sweet dawn kindles the beacon glow 
On the beetling walls of yon mountain world ”— 


O, then does your darling rouse your ire, 
With a nudge in the ribs and a random kick, 
And lovingly murmurs: ‘Hal, make the fire, 
For your poor little precious is tired and sick.” 


Then grabbing your clothes, you bounce about, 
And shivering dress in the frigid room; 

And you blast the day you were such a lout 
As to kindle a flame to seal your doom. 


—H. C. L. 


YOU HEAR ME! 

WE have all met the man who knows ce- 
lebrities and is always boasting of it. ‘‘ What, 
Forrest? Did I know Forrest? Glorious old 
Ned! Well, I should rather say I did know 
Edwin. We have had many a bowl together. 
Gruff fellow, sometimes, but he never got mad 
at me but once, and that was when I formally 
addressed him as Mr. Forrest. He wouldn't 
have it. ‘Call me Ned,’ he roared, in that 
voice which used to make the pit tremble, ‘ or 
never more be officer of mine!’ He had al- 
ways called me William, but I hesitated some- 
times about employing the same familiar 
style toward him until he set me right in that 
impetuous way of his. I shall never forget 
one night when he’n June Booth—Booth the 
elder, you know—were making a night of it 
together, singing songs and telling stories, 
when who should come in but Mac—Macready, 
you understand. It wasn’t long after that 
Astor Place riot, and Forrest was pretty sore 
about it. I expected there would be a row 
right away, but there wasn’t. We were all 
four pretty full, and too good-natured to fight, 
anyhow. ‘Is there any (hic) place for me?’ 
asked Macready, trying to wedge in between 
me and Ned. ‘Yes,’ said Forrest, ‘ Astor 
Place.’ Then we all laughed. ‘ Be sure your 
riot, then go (hic) head,’ said Macready, who 
immediately called on the drinks for the whole 
party. Buck Read? Did I know Buck? Well, 
I should suffuse to repeat. I know’d Buck 
before he writ a line of poetry or touched his 
hand toa brush. Didn't he read to me his 
‘Sheridan’s Ride’ the very mornin’ he writ it, 
and before he had shown it to anybody? He 
did, and don’t you wipe it from the tablets of 
your memory. And what’s more, I showed 
the first copy of it to Phil—Sheridan, you 
know. A great friend of mine before and 
after the war. This was at a little private 
supper Annie Louise—Cary, you understand 
—gave us in Chicago. I tell you I’ve known 
all the celebrated people that was worth 
knowing. You hear me!”—Cincinnati Satur- 
day Night. 


SoME men are too mean for anything. There 
is old Joe Crane, of Sixteenth street, for in- 
stance. A friend took him up to Union 
Square the other night to note the beautiful 
effect of the elevated electric light. ‘‘ See,” 
said he, ‘‘the light upon the whole square 
and far down the side streets is fully equal 
to that shed by a full and unclouded moon. 
See how beautifully the leaves and twigs of 
the trees are thrown upon the asphalt walks; 


the shadows look like unique designs in old 
lace, or a highly wrought carpet under our 
feet, and we have it every night. How does 
it strike you?” 

‘‘Wal,” replied Joe, squirting tobacco juice 
upon some of the shadow embroidery, ‘‘it’s 
all right, I s’pose, but ’taint half so cheap 





as moonlight is.” 





THE brow of Jersey justice corrugated 
dreadfully the other day. An attempt wes 
made by an artful tailor who had a case before 
a justice of the peac2 to bribe the court with 
a waistcoat. Had it been a whole suit, the 
tailor’s suit might have gone differently. 
Served him right. He ought to have known 
better. Justice should be clothed, even to 
the eyes. 





WE wish to engage a few poets to write ex- 
clusively in ‘‘ The every-day-young-man ” style. 
THE JUDGE thinks the business might be 
worked up successfully if the requisite amount 
of brain power was brought to bear upon it. 








Fe 
Tine 


Sass 


A Mopest REQUEsT. 

Tramp—Say, missus, won’t yer please give a poor 
ole broken-down tramp a nice cup of coffee, 
an’ a good tenderloin steak, an’ some buckwheat 
cakes with real maple syrup, ’cos ‘lasses goes 
agin’ me—say, won't yer ? 





Pity the Tal-Madge of Brooklyn could not 
be over-Shadowed! yacht he sails along uncon- 
quered in his way. 





WE knew it would be so. THE JUDGE 
‘‘caught on” with the public on his first appear- 
ance. 





By all means give Guiteau a fair, square 
trial, for then he cannot kick when he re- 
ceives the just punishment for his crime. 





THE electric lights in this city are not all 
moonshine, but they answer very well for that 
article, nevertheless. 





‘* LET us return to the subject,” said an an- 
atomical lecturer after the class had taken a 
recess. 





A ZOOLOGICAL paradox: It is notorious that 
giraffes die young, and yet they are long for 
this world. Necks-t! 





Most of the so-styled art critiques are what 





a Cockney would call ’art-rending. 











THE system of book-keeping in vogue in 
the office of the N. Y., N. H. & H. R.R. must 
be somewhat as follows: 


1881. 
Dec. 31. 








1881. 
Dec. an 





To Accident at 
Portchester . $75,000 


ing 150 flag- 
* men at $500....$75,000 





if not employ- 











TAMMANY and Irving Halls seem to ‘be 
gradually melting together. Mixed with a 
little New York County Democracy, it 
wouldn’t be such a very bad stew after all; 
not half so bad as baked skunk and onions. 





Wonber if the ice companies will have the 
long drought of this year for an excuse for 
raising the price of ice next season? 





SHE liked his hat, 

No doubt of that, 
Adored his cane, 

It was quite plain, 
Admired his gloves, 
Said they were ‘‘ loves,” 
And praised his boot, 
Which seemed to suit; 

| But ’twas his new ulster 
| Repulsed her. 





ADVANCE sheets: Those spread on the front 
lawn to bleach. 





A Goop name for a fiddler’s sweetheart: 
Viol—ah ! 





TomMy Trmip: Ease up on your croak, 
youngster. THE JUDGE has come to stay. 
Doesn’t he look staid? 





A LAWYER’S memorandum-book is full of sue- 
veneers. 





WHAT is home without its smother—of 
loving kisses ? 





HE came from Ohio, but demurely apolo- 
gized for the fact. The sheriff of his county 
had become a bothersome neighbor, and our 
friend left in a hurry and the nigkt express. 





AN ‘‘T-fancy-not,” young man, 

A ‘“‘thanks-very-much,” young man, 
A yellow-y, greener-y, 
Boston-Baked-Beanery, 
Anglomaniac young man, 





‘Jack, what shall I call my volume of 
poems?” 

‘Oh, call it ‘The Ambulance.’ ” 

“Do you think it would hurt me to pub- 
lish it?” 

‘Well, if you got out a book of poems, 





you might live it down in a year or two.” 
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No. 194 FIFTH AVENUE, 
Under Fifth Ave. Hotel. 


| 

| 
No. 212 BROADWAY, | T 

| 


Corner Fulton Street. 
@ STYLES ARE CORRECT !! | 


E=NOX, 


HE HATTER’S 


WORLD RENOWNED 


| ENGLISH HATS, 
| “Martin’s” Umbrellas. 
“DENTS” GLOVES, 

Foreign Novelties. 
‘QUALITY — THE BEST!! _2t 





Agents for the sale of these remarkable AA *3"&$§ can be found in every city in the United States. 


All Hats manufactured by this house are the recognized standard of excellence throughout the world. 


None genuine without the trademark. 





J. W. JOHNSTON, 


SHIRTS, 


260 GRAND ST., NEW YORK. 


All Wool Scarlet Under Shirts, $1 to $1.50 Each. 
Merino Under Snirts, 37, 50 and 75 cts. Each. 
Six Dress Shiris to Measure, for $9. 


Also, No. 379 SIXTH AVENUE, 
3rd Door above 23d Street. 





Keep’s Shirts 


GLOVES, UMBRELLAS, UNDERWEAR, Etc. 
Samples and Circulars mailed free, 


KEEP MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 


Storcs: 112 Tremont Street, DOSTON. 637 & 1193 Broad- 


way, and §0) Nassau St., NEW YORK. 





Russian Baths! 
18 LAFAYETTE PLACE, 


NEW YORK. 


Everything that Mealth and Comfort could devise fora 
perfect Bath may be realized here. 


NICOLL, the TAILOR, 


PIONEER OF MODERATE PRICES. 
IMPORTER OF FOREIGN GOODS. 
CMUICEST DOMESTIC FABRICS. 
PANTS TO ORDER FROM yp} t» $10. 
SLITS TO ORDER FROM $15 TO $40. 
FALL OVERCOATS TO ORDER $15 ‘10 $40. 


620 Broadway, 620 
139 to 151 Bowery, N. Y. 


_Open evenings until 9 o'clock; Suat::rday until 10. 
Samples und rules for self-measurement sent by mail 
everywher ». 

Branch stores in u!l principal cities. 


E. RIDLEY & SONS, 


GRAND, ALLEN and ORCHARD STS. 


Trimmed and Untrimmed 


HATS and BONNETS. 


New Shapes. Cannot be seen elsewhere, 
FEATHER TURBANS, at $1, $1.25, $1.50, $1,75, $2 up. 
BEAVER ATS, full napped and edge, $1, $1.25, $1.39 to $3. 
Allcolors. Gents‘, Youths’ and Boys’ Hats, unusually low. 

Our stock of the very finest grades. 


FUR DEPARTMENT. 
Sealskin Sacqnes and TD Imans. Fnar-Lined Circulars and 
Dolmans, Fart o!lars, Peleriue Capes, Muif«, Far Trimmings, 
&c. Every article warranted. Ladies’ aud Children’s 


UNDERWEAR. 


Infants’ Ontfits, &c. 
KID GLOVES, 
560 Dozen Real German Lambskin ) 2-Buttons. 


Gloves, . 
Whites, Blacks and New Shades. | C. 
On Counter in Baskets, Slightly Damaged, 


15 CENTS PER PAIR. 


EDW. RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 GRAND CTREET, 
58, 60, 62, 64, 66, 68 and 70 Allen Street, 
59, 61, 63 Orchard Street. 


Near Broadway, 











JoNEs went to see his girl one evening, and Brown 
was to meet him afterward. Brown waited and waited, 
and then quit, and began waiting over again in a new 
place, and about midnight Jones rushed in. ‘‘Tfello!” 
said Brown, ‘‘ what the deuce is the matter? I’ve been 
waiting two hours for you.” ‘‘ Well,” replied Jones, 
‘“*T couldn’t get away any sooner, because I had to stay 
to lunch.” ‘Lunch! Thunder and forked lightning! 
You staid long enough ‘to eat the whole girl. You 
didn’t do it, did you?” ‘* No,” blushed Jones sheepish- 
ly, **some of her is left yet. But I've got a mortgage 
on the remains.” The conversation ended at this 
point, and Jones kindly invited Brown to the wedding 
in November.—Steubenville Herald. 


BuEssEpD is nothing, for fire cannot burn it and it 
sheds water like a duck.—Peck’s Sun. 


A PHILADELPHIA doctor has invented a machine that 
wifl cut off a leg in thirty seconds and shave down a 
bone in two minutes. No house is complete without 
one of these playthings. They arenot sold by cll drug- 
gists. —Od City Derrick. 


Ir is becoming the proper thing, when a rich man 
dies, for the heirs to hire a newspaper humorist to rice 
on the hearse, in order to impart a proper amount cf 
mournfulness and melancholy to the funeral procession. 
It goes right to the spot. No gloom, no pay.—Norris- 
town Herald. 


AssIsTANT sculptor wanted. One who is quick and 
correct at figures preferred.—New Yori: News. 


Tuc fox is the cleanest of animals. It always carric3 
iis own brush.—New York Commercial. And the 
rooster is the neatest bird, for he carrics a comb.— 
Rochester Express. 

Some days ago we said that unless hunters brought 
us some of the gamo they bragged about, we would not 
publish their fabulous tales. The following afternocn 
a man from over near Laramie peak brought in cleven 
Hlackbirds and a mule that he had shot Ly mistake, 
and laid them at our fect. We do not insist on docu- 
mentary evidence now any more. A 700d honest man’s 
word is good enough for us.—Laramie Doomerang. 
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Made from Professor Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate. 

Recommended by leading physicians. 

Makes lighter biscuit, cakes, etc., and 
» healthicr than ordinary Baking Pow- 

er. 

Incans. Sold at a reasonable price. 

The horsford Almanac and Cook Book 
sent free. 

tu~ford Chemical Worka, Providence, R. I. 











CHEAP, THe worLo. 
495,873 NEW and OLD BOOKS in every department of 


literature ALMOST GIVEN AWAY. 
New Catalogue Free, Send Stamp. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


C1 Chambers St., West cf City Hal Park, New York 


STOCKS BOUGHT AND CARRIED ON 3 TO 5 PER CENT. 
MARGIN 


. 





STOCK PRIVILEGES IN LARGE OR SMALL AMOUNTS, ON 
VERY FAVORABLE TERMS. 


JOHN A. DODGE & CoO., 
STOCK BROZERS, 


Wo. 12 Wail Street, New York. 
Send for Financial Report, containing fuil information, gratis. 





Send 10 Cents to FRANK 


» New York, and you will 


yourself. 


reat humorist of the day. Do not fail to 
Y, Publisher, No. 20 Rose Street 
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§“BRICKTOP.” 


By 





—— oa 
# an 


MANUFACTURER OF 


GRAND, SQUARE | UPRIGHT PIANOS 





One of the funniest and most satirical books ever published; everybody 


MY WIFE’S MOTHER, 


PRICES REASONABLE. 


TERMS EASY. 








knows ‘‘ BRICKTOP ” as the 
purchase this book and judg: 
receive a copy by return mail. 


TOUSE 


Warerooms: Fifth Ave. and W. Sixteenth St., New York. 



























































THE JUDGE. 














7 REASONS 


WHY 


BENSON'S CAPCINE PLASTERS 


SHOULD BE PREFERRED 


OVER ALL OTHER FAMILY MEDICINES. 


First—-CLEANLINESS IN USE; they are so im- 
measurably neater and cleaner in use, and so much more power- 
ful, quicker and efficacious in removing ailments, than lini- 
ments, medicated oils, salves, pads of every description, oint- 
ments and lotions, that the first reason should induce the public 
to prefer them. 

Second—(lNEXPENSIVENESS,;; without exception 
it is the cheapest meritorious household remedy ever com- 
pounded. 

Third—They are a great and fiecessary improvement on the 
slow action of India Rubber Porous Strengthening Plasters, and 
all remedies employed externally ; they possess all the merit of 
the India Rubber Porous Strengthening Plaster, and contain in 
addition thereto, newly incorporated active vegetable therapeutic 
agents, which act specially with an increased rubefacient, stim- 
ulating, strengthening, sedative and counter-irritant effect. 

Fourth—Their action is more vigorous than electricity, and 
as a local remedy they are more powerful and penetrating. 


Fifih—One Benson’s Capcine Porous Plas- 
ter will effect more than the use of a dozen of any other 
brand. 


Siath—They will quickly cure ailments that other remedies, 
after continuous use and wear, fail to relieve. 


Seventh—Physicians prescribe them for their patients, pre- 
ferring them to any other porous plaster, which alone is over- 
whelming proof of their vaiue and superior merit. 


CAUTION. 
See that the word CAPCINE is cut in the Plaster. 
Take no other. Price 25 Cents. 


SEABURY & JOHNSON, 


Pharmaceutical Chemists, 
NEW YORK. 





‘Arn’? this a little high?” asked a timid tenderfoot 
of a Deadwood tavern-keeper who had charged him 
four dollars and a half for his dinner. ‘‘It may be a 
little high,” replied the host, fumbling with the handle 
of a revolver in the cash drawer, ‘‘but I need the 
money.” He got it.—Cincinnati Saturday Night. 


‘‘ Brick” PoMERoy came to Colorado two years ago 
with one wife and three hundred dollars—to-day he is 
worth quarter of a million. Three years ago the editor 
of this paper struck Colorado with one pointer dog and 
the dyspepsia—to-day—well, to this day, we never did 
or could find out what in —— become of that dog.— 
Ouray Solid Muldoon. 


A CERTAIN handsome actor recently said to his valet: 
“Tm going to stay with Tom to-night. Take such 
things as I may want to his room.” And the valet 
took a night-dress, tooth-brush and corkscrew.—Bos- 
ton Post. 


Joun HeEnry’s wife picked up a good-sized pink elas- 
tie in the hall, and just because John Henry said it 
looked like the chambermaid’s, there is trouble in the 
house.—Stillwater Lumberman. 


‘Don’t contradict me,” said the stern parent. ‘‘ You 
have been holding secret interviews with Charles Mont- 
serrat de Montmorenci.” He was a proud but fashion- 
able tailor, and not to be trifled with. ‘‘How did you 
find it out?” sobbed the daughter. ‘You never saw 
us.” ‘No, I never saw you,” he returned, indignantly ; 
**but my faithful Bruno came running to me this very 
evening with a mouthful of cloth. I recognized the 
pattern at once. I cut the piece to make.a pair of 
pants for young Montmorenci two months ago, and he 
hasn’t paid for them yet.” All she answered was, 
‘* Father, dear, it’s too awfully too-too,” and she fell 
like a little faded flower at his feet.— Brooklyn Eagle. 


ANOTHER rare case of absence of mind is reported in 
this city. A man went rolling home at two o’clock in 
the morning, and his wife failed to ask him, ‘“ Well, sir, 
where have you been until this time of night?” The 
intricate, copper-riveted lie he had built for the occasion 
remains a dead loss on his hands.—Detroit Free Press, 











CASH PAID 


FOR 


Old Newsp:pers, Books, Pamphlets, Rags, Rope and 
Pagging, Copper, Brass, Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type 
Metal, Electrotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every description. 


Orders by mail promptly attended to, 


Will send to any part of the City or suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 





BILLIARD TABLES. 
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The grand medal, the highest premium over all nations, has been 
awarded to the Collender Billiard Tables and Combination Cushions, Balls, 


Cues, etc., at the Paris Exhibition of 1878. 


At the Centennial Commission, Philadelphia, in 1876, the Combination 
Cushions were reported the only ones scientifically correct in the angles’ of 


incidence and reflection. 


New and second-hand Billiard Tables in all designs at lowest prices. 


THE H. W. COLLENDER CO. 


768 BROADWAY 
84 and 86 STATE STREET 
15 SOUTH FIFTH STREET 
241 TREMONT STREET 





SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOCUE. 
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OLD LADIES FOR 
EASY GHAIAS 
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BABIES For 
HIGH CHAIRS 
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. Art "atron: “ What ! Seven dollars for this 








' Why, you only charged 


1. Just before the fall elections there is al- _ WF ys oF 


ways a water-famine threatened. ‘‘ Faia /” 
says Alderman OBrien, ‘‘there's plinty of me two dollars and a‘half for that fine !arge oi! piece on the wall. ther 
wather in the reservoyer; what the payple want Uses unknown Great Artist: Exactly so. That little bit in your hand is done in 

; WATER color. They come high just now on account of the drought 


in 


is more ‘ Bigepipes. 






A pious Ancient Mariner of the 
D  sarie Oanak praying for ain: 





9. The drought has } amen , 
aquatic habits. Mgnt Kas been especially hard upon creatures of 
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EB “<- - «& 7. And t certainly was asking a good dea 
— ‘ of any woman to believe that you can catch Jy 

salt mackerel with a hook, A3 . 

but that was all the kind in S ¥ 
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mar ‘, ‘ 
6. ‘I don't think there is much use fishing any het. ; 
longer in a dry brook, only I have promised my wife ~a, 
fish for d-ner.” 
| Drpnsin 
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12. Just fate of 





14. Pater Fem.: ‘Promised you a watered-silk, did J ° 


10. Juvenile Chorus: ‘' Why. mamma, how funny the Shy 
13. “Tastes a little queer, does it? / 
Weil, you will have-to worry along on silk that hasn't 


mili tastes this morning.” ' 

Mamma: “ Well, my dears, owing to the scarcity of water sudstitute <a weather _ Well, you see we had a fire here the other day en 
the milkman had to give it to us in its natural state. Try and very well—very voll indeed P tind as the firemen us sea-water. may be a watered, Gill after this drought Vatered things are rather dea 
urink it so until the weather changes, like good children. Jor general purposes. __ little did work its way into the bung-hole.” just now.” 








THE THREATENED WATER FAMINE.--A Dry Subject 








